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The Life of Wesley + 
ind the Rise and Progress of 
Methodism. 


By Robert Southey, Esq. Poet Lan- 
reat, &c. 2 vols. London; and 
New-York, 1820. 


This is not the day for scurrilous 
infidelity. We are aware, indeed, 
that it has at all times been more 
calm, more intellectual, and more 
gentleman-like in England than in 
France : but even in this country, a 
very observable change has taken 
place within the last ten or twelve 
years. Perhaps we might name a 
much later date, since which the 
force of public opinion has im- 
posed a fresh reserve upon the ex- 
pression of disbelief. The wretched 


attempt to drive a trade in deism, 


which lately occasioned a momen- 
tary agitation, if it be at all worthy 
of mention, we consider as tending 


to support our remark, rather than 


as forming an exception toit. As 
one criterion of the change to which 
we allude, we might mention the 
altered tone and veering opinions of 
those persons who, while they pre- 
tend to be the leaders of the public 
mind, have too much tact, and fartoo 
much regard to their solid interests 
not to follow its variations with ve- 
ny respectful caution. Why, then, 


does not the Edinburgh Review 
now admit into its pages the foul 
and shameless Deism by means of 
which, in a great measure, it ac- 
quired its first popularity? Plainly 
and simply, because its Conductors 
feel and know thata change has ta- 
ken place, assuredly not wrought 
by them, to which it is indispensible 
to conform; and that, whereas, 
when they commenced their labors 

they believed themselves free to use 
almost the license of the French re- 
publican press, now, it is safest e- 
ven to talk about their solicitude for 
the ‘immortal’ as well as the tem- 
poral interests of the people. 

But whether it be more or less dif- 
fused and whether it be, or be not, 
open to observation, a stream of 
scepticism will always be found 
somewhere running through the 
flats of a country in which there is 
much refinement and freedom of o- 
pinion. At the present moment, the 
great body of these waters gurgles 
its way unseen beneath the sands of 
our National Christianity. It has 
been well said, that when men can 
no longer publish, they will cease to 
think : now, as it is found not to suit 
the opinion, or the taste, or the 
fashion of the day, to publish Deism, 
it has very naturally happened to 
many individuals sceptically dis- 
posed, who perhaps afew years ago 
were, and who, under different cir- 
cumstances, would again be, bold 
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disbelievers,—--——that their Deism, 
from mere disuse, has become moul- 
dy, and has fairly crumbled away 
out of its place in their thoughts ; 
so that, without any dissimulation, 
they have come, they hardly knew 
how, to think and call themselves 
Christians. 

So wide has been this (no doubt 
favorable) revolution, that there are 
now persons every where to be 
met with, who would hardly be 
more chagrined and offended if 
‘suspected of being themselves taint- 
ed with Methodism, than if sup- 
posed incapable of exercising that 
philosophica} discrimi:.ation which 
is ready to appreciate and acknow- 
ledge the sincerity and efticient me- 
rits of many of the ‘estimable fa- 
-natics,’ to whom the appellation a- 
vowedly belongs. A great mass, 
therefore, of the fine and curious 
. speculation which was lately direct- 
ed against Christianity, is now em- 
ployed: about it. This sort of re- 
troverted free thinking has also 
been promoted by incidental circum- 
stances, which have operated to 
bring over to the support of Re- 
ligion, much of that unfixed weight 
Which always rolls from side to 
side of the vessel at every heaving 
of the sea.. Not only in’the metro- 
polis, and in the larger cities of the 
kingdom, (where, of course, libe- 
rality and illumination are at all 
times to be found,) but almost in 
every provincial town, we may 
meet’ with ‘enliglitened and pa- 
triotic’? individuals, who carry the 
‘ patronage’ with which they are 
pleased to ‘ honoi’ Chrstianity so 
far, that they are ready to incur 
the hazard of sheltering a Jittle rank 
fanaticism beneath’ their fostering 
wing, rather than leave the ‘ good 
cause’ to want their ‘ vote and inte- 
rest.”. But then, they are not sorry 
‘that we should hear from them, in 
private, those saying and sagacious 
-maxims,—founded upon long-sight- 






ed views into political economy, s¢- 
ber theology, and human nature,— 
by which they would reconcile the 
forwardness of their zeal with the 
credit of their understandings. Hence 
it is.—and we think the circumstance 
really worthy of a moment’s atten- 
ticn,—that there is, just now, an ex. 
press demand for pithy apophthegms 
on the subject of Methodism, so con- 
structed as to contain the essence of 
Deism, under the cant of a conde- 
scending acquiescence in the truth 
of Christianity. 

Now, the “ Life of Wesley” will 
supply a most seasonable furniture of 
phrases, and’ of neat and specious 
common-places, to gentlemen in the 
circumstances above described. It 
may safely be anticipated, that this 
treasury both of pleasantries and of 
speculations on the subject of Me- 
thodism will be long and abundantly 
retailed by cur philosophers of high 
and low degree. To the latter, Mr. 
Southey will render the service of 
flavoring their vapid pertness with 
some grains of common sense, and of 
correcting their utter ignorance by 
genuine information. With respeet 
to the former, We mean men of li- 
beral education, liberal habits of 
thinking, and sound understanding, 


‘we cannot but indulge the hope, that 
- the mass of facts, hitherto little famil- 


iar to their thoughts, which Mr Sou- 
they has brought together, may com- 


-‘municate its proper impression to 


their minds; producing, at once, 
disgust at the writer’s flippancy, lev- 
ity, and prejudices, a conviction 0: 
the utter inadequacy ofhis attempts 
te solve the moral phenomena be- 
fore him, and an inclination to give 
a degree of attention to the subject 
which may issue in the highest ad. 
vantage to themselves. 

It would not be difficult to fill the 
few pages allotted to this article 
with quotations, so selected and bro- 
ken off from their immediate con- 


Mexion, as to give cur readers un 
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mixed pleasure. Mr Southey seems 
at times times heartily and serious- 
ly interested in the greatness of his 
subject. Here and there, the vast 
ideas of a future bife appear to give 
him the inspiration of a worthy and 
sincere conviction. Sometimes, an 
impression ofthe great and ultimate 
interests of mankind, as involved 
in their belief of Christianity, dis- 
perses the evil humors of a sectarian 
spirit. We give him, heartily and 
joyfully, the utmost credit for these 
better morsels of his work, sincere- 
ly hoping that they are the passages 
which most truly represent his ha- 
bitual sentiments and feelings. 

But we are obliged to declare otr 
opinion, that this ** Life of Wesley” 
estimated by its more prevailing 
character, is sectarian in its spirit, 
sinister in its design, and sceptical 
in its tendency ; that its philosophy 
is extremely puerile ; and that 
wherever the prejudices of the Wri- 
ter are implicated, his representa- 
tions of fact are artful, often pal- 
pably distorted, and sometimes 
grossly dishonest. It is evident, 
that he thought to execute a work 
which should stand as the image and 
representative of enlightened opi- 
nion on the subject he has adopted ; 
but the ill poised mass will totter back 
upon the artist. Unless his ambi- 
tion has been confined to the inten- 
tion of writing two pleasant vol- 
umes which must sell, he will learn 
that he has failed.. His want of calm 
intention, historical impartiality, 
and sound judgment; his striking 
deficiencies in theological know- 
ledge; and above ail, his destitution of 
4 principle of sympathy with the spi- 
Yitual world, in which he has at- 
tempted to be conversant, rendering 
him unable to apprehend the true 
motive of that conduct which he is 
perpetually perplexing himself to 
explain on principles within his own 
range ; these, altogether, give a 
character of crudeness, and incon- 


gruity, and inefficiency to the work, 
(viewed in any other light than as 
a mere narrative of facts,) which 
will not escape the observation of 
his intelligent readers, even though 
they may be as much averse as the 
Author to the tenets and practices of 
Methodism. Persons habituated to 
‘correct thinking, whatever their re- 
ligious principles may be, will pre- 
sently detect in Mr Southey’s per- 
formance, the particularity of style 
invariably attendant upon the stale 
‘sophism which attempts to explain 
effects exclusively by their concom- 
itant and incidental causes. They 
will perceive a desultory, anxious, 
and incomplete recurrence to the 
adopted hypothesis, on all the se- 
parate occasions that seem to demand 
its aid, in that incidental way which 
appears, in each instance, to cover 


and excuse an inconclusiveness in: 


the reasoning which must be ap- 
parent in any formal statement of it. 
We appeal to the readers of * the 
Life of Wesley,” if this be not the 
marked and particular feature of Mr 
Southey’s manner. It will be well 
if the detection of this pervading 
sophism should be followed, in the 
minds of some individuals who hi- 
therto have thought too little on the 
subject of religion, by a conviction, 
that the faith of Wesley and of White- 
ficld, like that of Paul and of Pe- 
ter, generated a system of motives 
which Mr Southey has utterly failed 
to comprehend, and with which 
themselves are conscious of having 
no sympathy. 

But even viewed on lower ground, 
Mr Southey’s qualifications to pro- 
duce a calm and truly philosophical 
history of the great religious move- 
ment which distinguished the past 
century, are plainly defective. He 
is incapable of generalization : hence 
he falls into a gossiping manner, un- 
worthy of the subject, and ill ac- 
cordant with his implied pretensions: 
and which often makes him seem 
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frivolous, where perhaps he intend- 
ed to be grave. More acute than pro- 
found, more fond of reverie than of 
reflection, and much more suscept- 
ible of impulses than careful to go- 
vern them, his opinions seem to be 
the mere accidents of his character : 
forming a fortuitous aggregation of 
wayward prejudices, they are indis- 
tinct and incongruous. So far as the 
they can be collected from his wri- 
tings, one would suppose his creden- 
da to be framed out of the multifa- 
rious savings from repeated ship- 
wrecks of the faith. His orthodoxy 
recals too plainly the history of his 
mind ; and each article of his pre- 
sent belicf seems labeled with the 
names of the parties and the individ- 
uals who, having been, by turns, the 
objects of his likeings and disgust, 
have. provoked and flattered him 
into his successive persuasions. Thus 
it is, that the system on which the 
work before us is reared, is difficult 
to be gathered and submitted to ri- 
gid examination, not so much on 
account of the scattered form in 
which it lies, as because it does not 
seem to flow from any uniform and 
consistent intention in the Writer’s 
mind. In truth, almost the only 
thing. in “ the Life of Wesley” 
which comes upon the ear with the 
impression of uniformity, is the 
word ‘Enthusiasm,’ always pro- 
nounced in a derisive tone, and yet 
so made to hover between a good 
and a bad sense, as if the Writer 
consciously employed it for a veil, 
either to wavering convictions, or 
disingenuous timidity ;—-secming 
himself not to know what opinion 
to form of the facts before him, or 
not. daring to say what he thinks. 
We. have taken some pains to com- 
pare the places in which this term 
occurs, With the reasonable hope of 
being able, at last, to affix to it the 
permanent aud precise sense in 
which 4he Author wishes his reader 
toreceiveit, Wehave not, however, 


advanced beyond the alternative of 
supposing, either that Mr Southey 
has felt afraid to bring his own 
mind to a definition of the sense in 
which he employs the word ; or that 
he makes it the subterfuge of an un- 
manly and party-serving duplicity ; 
and that wherever it occurs seem- 
ingly in an approach towards a fa- 
vorable sense, it is chosen rather 
than a less ambiguous word, because 
its vulgar and objurative import 
serves to shelter the, Author from 
the ridicule or the reprehension of 
the party whom he is most careful 
never to disoblige. [Tobe coniinued. 
aaceene CIID): 

FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 

On the Images of the Gods. 

It should seem that from time im- 
memorial, mankind have attempted 
to make Images of the gods. But 
such attempts are expressly forbid- 
den in the 20th chapter of the Exodus. 
It might be a question, whether 
there ever was an image or symbol 
of the Deity of divine appointment, 
or whether it was always impossi- 
ble, by any symbol], to convey any 
correct religious ideas to the mind. 
It is evident that things have been 
allowable at one time and forbidden 
at another. Witness sacrifices. No 
one will argue, that because sacri- 
fices are not permitted under the 
New ‘l'estament, they were prohibit- 
ed under the old. Symbols might 
possibly have assisted the religious 
conceptions of mankind, while they 
preserved those (if such there were) 
of divine appointment; but when 
once corrupted, or lost, they could 
only be restored by a new revela- 
tion. We know from good authority 
that the images of the gods have 
undergone considerable alteration. 
Shapeless masses of matter by de- 
grees have taken the most clegant 
forms of human bodies, &e. It is 
said, that the bodies of the Egyp- 
tian idols were placed sitting with 
legs united, to signify ease, dignity. 







































and the power of moving without 
the labor of stepping; but that the 
Greeks placed theirs in the attitude 
of standing and walking, an inova- 
tion which was execrated by the E- 

yptians. But perhaps the origin of 
Idolatry may be accounted for with- 
out presupposing the corruption of 
any special or divine appointment. 
Is there not something in the very 
structure of human language calcu- 
lated to produce it? Do we not na- 
turally embody our conceptions in 
our imaginations? Is notevery man 
thus far a poet, a painter, or a sta- 
tuary? Does not the imagination 
correspond with the state of the pas- 
sions ? Every day’s experience con- 
vinces us of the agency of the pas- 
sions upon the mind. No impression 
can be made upon our mind through 
the medium of the external senses, 
ina more powerful manner than 
they may be produced by the inter- 
nal structure and operation of the 
living machinery. It is manifest that 
some discipline must be exercised 
over the workings of our passions, 
our imaginations, and our hopes and 
fears, or we shall be mentally pro- 
ducing images of theDivinity.Should 
such an operation take place in our 
minds, they would no doubt exhibit 
an Idolatrous world in miniature. 
The progress would be, as it ever 
has been, from the spirit to the flesh. 
One has only to look into the refined 
periods of Greek mythology to ob- 
tain an insight into this mental ar- 
cana. Venuses and Cupids then bore 
the same relation to the Marses and 
Bellonas, that the things signified 
do in nature. The pleasures of peace 
and the honors of war, alternate la- 
Civiousness and cruelty, are not in- 
compatible in the same heart, nor 
in the same religion. The wisest and 
best minds only, perhaps, can make 
and preserve in themselves correct 
and permanent conceptions of the 
virtues. But all external images of 
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religious subjects are poor substi- 
tutes for the things themselves. They 
do not act upon us until our passions 
begin to act upon them, and then 

they re-act through the same medi- 

um. The sources of delusion, there- 

fore, must be equal to the deceptions 
of our own feelings. Verbal repre- 

sentations are the most proper for 
all moral and religious subjects. 
Fath comes by hearing, and hear- 
ing by the word of God—by hear- 
ing, and not by seeing. We know 
what the divinity is not like. It is 
not like any thing that appears in 
heaven above, nor in the earth be- 
neath, nor in the waters under the 
earth; not like the sun, nor the 
moon, nor the stars, nor any of the 
infinitely diversified vapors which 
float through the atmosphere. Hu- 
man bodies in youth or age, in beau- 
ty or deformity, under any sexua! 
diversity or modification of life-—~ 
the birds, the beasts, the reptiles— 
the numerous tenants of the fishy 
dcep—cither separately, or in com- 
bination, are all inadequate to ex- 
press any idea of God. The true 
virtues reflect the fairest image of 
the divinity. This likeness is not in- 
deed to be depended upon, only in so 
far as respects their effects upon o- 
thers ; for when their benefits are 
felt, they produce in the minds of 
those who receive them, little or no 
consciousness of their own or their 
author’s imperfections. It behoves 
all to beware what kind of images 
they make of diyine things. The im- 
agination is, as it were, a workshop. 
Care should be taken not to manu- 
facture unlawful articles. Let this 
idea be ever kept in view. All the 
feelings pervert themselves when 

they become excessive. Passions lead 

to fatuity. Reason holds its empire 

no longer than it remains uninvaded. 

In vain does it say to the waves and 

tempests of sensation, hitherto shall 

ye come and no further. What ig 
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called superstition, seems to be an 
approach of the mind to a state of 
childishness, by that operation of the 
feelings just now alluded to. 


- The following article is from the 
pen of an esteemed correspondent. 
In one or two instances we think 
our author incorrect ; yet as friends 
to free enquiry, we think he is enti- 
tled to speak for himself. Friendly 
discussions are not inimical to truth. 





FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
Calvinism and Arminianism Re- 
conciled. 


The great difficulty of reconciling 
the discordant views of these two 
bodies of christians, has been, that 
each has required the other to relin- 
quish the plain English import of 

‘each other’s doctrinal scripture- 
“words. Now, in the view of the pre- 
sent writer, who is a Layman, and 
‘has attempted to make his examina- 
tion exclusively from the English 
Bible, the words are in both their fa- 
vors, and very express indeed. As 
the word of God. was given by in- 
spiration, and in full foresight of 
our perplexed and different enqui- 
vies, | have been biassed to think, 
there was an undue attachment in 
each to a partial use of the scrip- 
tures; for otherwise, it could not 
appear so contradictory as we have 
sometimes - made it. .I have endea- 
vored to read the whole, as the in- 
spired Wordof God ; and I conceive 
I can see a harmony of the whole, if 
considered in relation to actual fact, 
passing before our eyes daily. I ad- 
iit, then, that there is predestination, 
foreknowledge, election, and reproba- 
tion—yet nothing therein contrary to 
the free salvation of all men who 
will receive the truth. I conceive, 
that God actually foreknows what- 
soever he cheoses to foreknow: he 


CALVINISM AND ARMINIANISM RECONCILED. 





thus foreknows the final end of eve. 
ry child born into the world; andas 
every soul so born is of more vaiue 
than the whole world beside, he must 
have a continued cognizance of that 
soul in its state of probation; or 
else, if for one moment disregarded, 
it might, without his intention, close 
its probation, and enter into eternity 
in a manner which God might dis- 
approve! If, then, he has this uni- 
versal unremitted knowledge of eve- 
ry man, we cannot conceive of any 
great congressof men whereby many 
hundreds and thousands are suddenly 
hurried into eternity, without con- 
ceiving of an immense defail of va- 
rious motives and causes which thus 
assembled them. To illustrate this 
idea, conceive of the 100,000 souls 
awfully and suddenly rushing into 
eternity from the battle and field of 
Waterloo : Here were men from va- 
rious and remote regions—-Span- 
jiards, Germans, Prussians, French, 
English—all brought together by 
various Causes,—many coming by 
constraint, some for glory, some for 
plunder, some to desert their fami- 
lies, some their creditors, and, in 
short, every man singly possessing 
his own cause and motive. From 
whence they came,. thousands were 
ieft behind. Three to four years 
preceding the apparent cause of their 
joining their several standards for 
this battle, they had probably passed 
through many . hairbreadth -escapes 
in the imminent deadly breach ; but 
on this eventful day, their probation 
and career is drawn to an eternal 
close! Can any thing be more con- 
clusive, than that every man, thus 
slain, received his doom in the. wier- 
ring council of Heaven! To say 
otherwise of even a few of the many 
thousands, would be to imagine some 
souls that day before his Judge, 
brought out of time into eternity by 
inattention and accident ; and would 
involve the absurdity of his plead- 
ing the error in bar cf his sentences 
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on the zvound that longer stay and 


probation might have fitted a sinful 
gou! for Heaven! 

#1) sot his eye rule all things, and intend 
The east of our concerns——— 

Tien God night besu-prised,and unforseen 


Cont agence might alarm, and so disturb 
The smaouth and equal course of Ais affairs.” 
CowPeER. 

L infer, therefore, that the slain of 
Waterloo had had every man of them 
their full trial of probation. He fore- 
knew that so many thousands of them 
as were then unprepared would not 
embrace his schemes of mercy by 
longer life; he foresaw that many 
would have encreased their condem- 
nation; and if some few were pre- 
pared to stand accepted, he had just 
reasons to close their probation in 
that way and time, proving to them, 


‘ at least, that “he who taketh the 


sword shall perish by the sword.” If 
God, therefore, by any course of 
Providence, over ruled all such 
men’s free agency so as to bring them 
eventually to prove that * the issues 
of life and death” are equally in his 
hands, it is proof that he did predes- 
tinate such, from the time of the end- 
ing of their probationary trial, to this 
their final catastrophe. On the other 
hand, such obedient spirits, as he 
foresees or foreknows, by their acts 
in their probation, he forthwith pre- 
destinates to be conformed to his 
image by calling them by his word, 
that so they may be justified and e- 
ventaally glorified. On this scheme 
God does not necessarily foreknow 
what may be the conduct of every 
child which may be born, and there- 
fore ve may not arraign his justice, 
inercy, or judgment,by conceiving he 
ought to have withheld the congress 
of the parents, or have suppressed 
the child in the womb. Wecannot, 
indeed, conceive, how God could re- 
gard cases of non-existence so as to 
act respecting it. But if we can con- 
ceive, that God may only know es- 
sentially contingent things, as con- 
fingent only, we can then readily 


conceive of a child born, who, before 
its trial of probation, was equally 
unknown to God as to its final con- 
duct therein. It is no more essential 
to the perfection of God’s attributes, 
that he should exercise all his power 
to know every thing, than that he 
should exercise all his power to cre- 
ate or to destroy—“It never came 
into my mind,” says God by Isaiah 
7, 31. He might make thousands of 
worlds and creatures more than he 
has done! In my view, it shows 
much more perfection of his nature, 
that he can govern all things after 
the counsel of his own will, and yet 
leave many, yea, innumerable things, 
free and contingent, without disturb- 
ing * the smooth and equal courses 
of his affairs,”’ and the eventual ter- 
mination of his own final plan. That 
this may be so, is manifest from the 
acts of even little man. How many 
things do we act upon with eventual 
certainty, in which are many inter- 
vening but lesser contingencies ? 
But God has not left us without 
some evidence upon this matter: he 
has expressly and emphatically re- 
vealed to us several things of this 
character. Thus Gen. 6. 5, 6, we 
are told, “ And God saw that the 
wickedness of man was great in the 
earth, and it repented the Lord, that 
he had made man on the earth ; and 
it grieved him at the heart, and he 
said I will destroy man.”’ It is abso- 
lutely impossible to unsay, by any 
ingenuity, which will not equally 
destroy all scripture certainty, that 
God was not both repentant and 
grieved at his former act.* 





*T am aware that the theory of most 
christians makes God without jassions— 
but is not this making him without sensidi//- 
ty, or even of love? If he can love us ac- 
cording to our good works, surely then he is 
capable of degrees in love; and if he is an- 
gry agaiast sin, it argues he can be /ese 
pleased—and if less pleased, less happy, 
while he ses sin abound. If the angels in 
heaven rejoice more over one sinner, than 
over 99 just persons already sayed, they 
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Why God should have left such a 

universality of sin, a contingent cir- 
cumstance, tending eventually to his 
own grief, is indéed surprising ; but 
is it not possible, it was necessary to 
ensure that absolute free agency, on 
which alone we can be fairly blessed 
or punished ? There are many other 
examples in Scripture of God’s re- 
penting or changing his purposes, 
and. which clearly proved to us that 
he leaves many. things - contingent, 
and very many entirely dependent on 
Faith and Prayer, as we shall pre- 
sently show. Jerem: 18. 8. says, “ If 
that nation against whom I have pro- 
nounced destruction turn from their 
evil, I will repent of the evil that I 
thought te do unto them. « And at 
what time I shall speak concerning 
a nation or kingdom, to build and 
to plant it, if it do evil in my sight, 
and obey not my voice, then will I 
repent me of the good wherewith I 
said I would benefit them.”’ 

11. Samuel, 24. 16. we read, “and 
when the angel stretched out his hand 
upon Jerusalem, (to punish David's 
sin,) the Lord repented him of the e- 
vil, and said it is enough ; stay thine 
hand,” 

Joel 2. 18. says, “‘ God is gra- 
cious, slow to anger, and of great 
kindness, and repenteth him of the 
evil’’ intended. 

The Lord, at the entreaty of Mo- 
ses, when the people had made them 
a golden calf, * repented him of the 
evil he thought to do unto his people.” 

God decreed the death of Hezeki- 
ah, and because of his prayers he 
prolonged his life fifteen years. 

He also decreed Ahab’s destruc- 
tion; and because he humbled him- 
self, it was deferred till his son’s 
day. 

Jonah 11. 10. says of the Nine- 
vites, ** God saw their works, that 
they turned from their evil way ; and 
too kaow what it is to feel unequal degrees 


of happiness—“ Lorenzo, thy guardian an- 
gel weeps!” is not poetic fiction altogether. 














CALVINISM AainD ARMINIANISM RECONCILED. 


God repented of the evil, that he had 
said he would do unto them ; and he 
did it not. 

Amos vit. 5. * Then said I, 0 
Lord God, cease I beseech thee (to 
afflict us.) The Lord repented for 
this: This also shall not be saith 
the Lord.”’ 

I. Sam. xv. 35. says, ** The Lord 
repented that he had made Saul king 
over Israel,’’—although in v. 29. he 
also says, *‘ God does not repent as 
a man’’—that is with man’s slight 
occasions. 

‘* All these citations, and I might 
add others, tend to prove, that God 
is again and again moved from his 
purposes by human agents: And 
none of these are inconsistent with 
Paul’s declaration to the Romans, to 
wit: “ The gifts and calling of God 
are without repentance’’—for he 
there means that the promises made 
aforetime respecting the blessings to 
be bestowed by the Gospel are not 
repented of, but shall then be ful- 
filled to all who believe: thus in- 
sinuating that there were other 
things of which God had repented. 

Can any man contemplate the fact, 
that * the fervent effectual prayer of 
the righteous availeth much,” and 
not perceive that it, connected with 

faith, involves innumerable contingen- 
cies? Thus, when our Lord said un- 
to his Disciples, “if ye had but 
faith as a grain of mustard seed, 
ye should say to this mountain, be- 
thou plucked up and planted in the 
midst of the sea, and it should obey 
thee.’ When Moses’s hands were 
held up, the Israelites prevailed ; 
and when they hung down, the Ama- 
lekites were successful : thus rest- 
ing the lives, (and of course the 
souls) alternately on his conduct. 

Elijah, to punish the sins of the 
people, prayed that there should be 
no rain, and itrained not for the space 
of three years and three months ; 
and he prayed again, and the Lord 
sent rain upon the earth. Consider 
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here, how many thousands were suf- 
ferers by this drought, and of course 
dependent on the exercise of his con- 
tingent prayer and will. Elisha, by. 
cursing in faith the children who 
mocked him, brought forth two she 
bears to slay them. When the As- 
syrians were come to destoy him, 
he, by faith and prayer, had given 
anto him chariots and horsemen of 
fire. Jonah prayed in the belly of 
the fish, and behold it restored him 
again to the world. Finally, by faith 
and prayer, many dead in the time 
of the Gospel were restored to life. 
What is this but bringing back spi- 
rits from the eternal world, whose 
probation was ended, to a further 
experiment ? How many thousand 
contingencies must now rest upon 
those events to them ? They may af- 
ter their return have left a progeny, 
now by successive ages, very nume- 
rous—some in heaven and some in 
heli! All which could not have cc- 
curred, had not the original power 
have been exerted. Consider how 
much our Lord prayed; and how 
much he enjoined it on all his disci- 
ples: “ Men ought always to pray;” 
aud to “pray all manner of prayer,” 
said he. And to shew the efficacy of 
prayer, in his own case, he said, “I 
could pray to my Father, and he 
should send me ten legions of angels.” 
Mark! what a contingency / this ex- 
ercise of will involves! His forbear- 
ance led to the. crucifixion of the 
Son of God! Consider too, the innu- 
merable contingencies every day of 
our lives depending on the use or 
disuse of prayers, among all the be- 
lievers in christendom. If prayer is 
worth any thing, it must change cir- 
cumstances in the lives of ourselves 
and of others—ad infinitum. 

The righteous are said to be the 
salt of the earth; and all Divines 
hold, that where a nation has most 
of God’s people, that nation will, for 
their sakes, receive most blessings. 
Does not Scripture and fact abun- 


dantly deciare, that ‘‘ where the 
wicked rule, the land mourneth.” 
INVESTIGATOR. 
( Toa be continued. ) 
me OD ee 


The Rise, Progress and 


Natare of Popery. 
(Continued from frage 23.) 

Father Paul of Venice, who was 
a good judge in this matter, and 
who wrote the history of the coun- 
cil of Trent, saith of general coun- 
cils—** Let no man expect good from 
them: for the needy and the ambi- 
tious, (who always constitute a ma- 
jority) will unite to make or sup- 
port a Pope.” In these, and such 
like assemblies, it often happens, 
that those who are the wisest wien, 
and who might give the best advice, 
are modest and difident, so as to 
withhold their opinion—or are borne 
down by a majority of those that are 
talkative and fond of domincering. 
It is true, that in all assemblies, 
whether ecclesiastical er civil, the 
sense is taken by majority : but this 
is by no means a mark of iafallibili- 
ty, or acertain criterion to judge by. 

Now, by these means, the church 
crept up to be a motley mixture of 
secular and spiritual power blended 
together. Whereas, Christ said that 
** his kingdom ts not of this world ;’’ 
his religion is the farthest removed 
from policy or intrigue, craftiness 
or dissimulation, that can possibly 
be conceived ; for simplicity and god- 
ly sincerity constitute one principal 
part of it. 

And, indeed, they who think to 
serve the interest of Christ, or of 
true religion, by any thing which 
in the least savors of guile, act con- 
trary to his mind, and in reality 
hurt his cause. For prevarication, 
dissimulation, or mental reserva- 
tion, never did good to any cause 
whatever.* 





* Yet whatis called pious frauds have 
been practised by sone who have the et- 
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' But here it must be observed, that 
when some men in our times began 
to expose the fraud and superstition 
of Romish priests, not being truly 
religious themselves, they knew not 
how to distinguish between what was 
real christianity, and the abuse of it. 
Therefore, in levelling their shafts 
ef ridicule against superstition and 
priestcraft, they endeavored to un- 
dermine the foundation of all reli- 
gious sentiment, and to banish chris- 
tianity itself out of the world. But 
it is contrary to all sound reasoning, 
from the abuse of any thing to argue 
against its use. The foundation of 
christianity standeth sure; and will 
stand unalterable in its nature, whe- 
ther men build upon it wood, hay, or 
stubble; gold, silver, or precious stones. 
- That ignorance is the mother of 
devotion, is a well-known maxim 
held by acertain church ; therefore, 
the common people (who constitute 
the bulk of mankind) were kept in 
ignorance by the priests, that they 
might be the more obedient, and 
might indirectly minister to their vi- 





Christ. A pious fraud implies a contradic- 
tion in terms: for if there be fraud there 
can be no piety. ‘Truthis plain and simple; 
she requires no false ornaments—but al- 
ways appears to best advantage in her na- 
tive dress. There may be some plausibility, 
and even a part of the truth, in what is re- 
lated; and yet by throwing some false co- 
loring in, and mixing it with much dexteri- 
ty, and by suppressing a principal part of 
the truth ; the subject may be so disguised, 
and so contrary to fact, as to become, in re- 
ality, aliein the sight of him who is a 
searcher of tlie heart.: The Apostle saith, 
(Eph. 4,25) putting away lying, let every 
man speak truth with his neighbor. And 
we are informed in the Revelations, that 
none shall enter the New Jerusalem who 
qworketh abomination, or fabricate a lie ; 
but they shall be without, among w/oremor- 
gers, murderers and idolaters. Rev. 21, 27. 
—22, 15. Let fraud, then, and every spe- 
cies of dissimulation or guile be forever 
banished from all denominations of people, 
whether they be called Papists, Protestants, 
tews, Mahometans, or Pagans ; for these 
things cannot bear the scrutiny of the all- 
seeing eye. ; 


ces, or at icast not minutely look in, 
to them. 

Their minds were often kept in a 
continual hurry and agitation; 0 
that they were deprived of leisure 
and inclination to scrutinize the 
miscarriages of their teachers. Thus 
by creating parties and divisions a- 
mong the people, and playing them 
against each other, the priests con- 
trived to rule both ; and even made 
them the tools of fabricating their 
own shackles, and riveting their 
chains. 

Some persons, who felt the pow- 
er of real religion, and saw with 
horror the flood of iniquity which 
seemed to carry all before it, began 
to form a resolution to fly from it 
into caves, forests, or mountains, 
where they might worship God, and 
enjoy themselves in tranguility ; and 
to these, more and more individuals 
joined themselves from time to time. 
Thus were monasteries and convents 
founded, or religious fraternities 
formed ; and we can scarcely doubt 
but these persons were at first con- 
sciencious, and of an upright inten- 
tion, though perhaps tinctured a 
little -with enthusiasm; yet their 
successors, after some time, became 
gradually insolent and licentious ; 
and as they were combined in one 
common interest, and that of a secu- 
lar nature, they used every art and 
coloring to cover each other’s vices. 
Some of them became common and 
sturdy beggars ; and in them was 
fulfilled what is recorded of Eli’s 
sons—** Give it to me, or I will take 
it by force.” 1. Sam. 2. 16. 

' A community or fraternity of this 
kind, is not only a nuisance, but may 
in time become very dangerous to the 
public at large. They get acquaint- 
ed with the circumstances and _ pri- 
vate affairs of families, as well as of 
individuals, and keep a memoran- 
dum book, in which there is a pecu- 
liar and private mark annexed to 
each person’s name ; by which their 
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saccessor, as he travels round, may 
at one glance know where and to 
what sort of persons he may apply— 
whether they are of a soft yd plia- 
ble nature, and likely to contribute 
liberally, and to yield them implicit 
obedience upon all occasions. But if 
there are any a little stiff, or who 
dare to think for themselves, a pe- 
culiar stigma is affixed to their 
names, so that the travelling bro- 
ther may beware of them, or treat 
them with supercilious contempt, and 
stir up others against them. 

It may perhaps seem scarcely ne- 
cessary to guard people against such 
characters in Great Britain, or A- 
merica, at this day ; and yet if they 
would open their eyes, they might 
perceive something of the same kind, 
though concealed under another 
name. There are various methods of 
extorting money from the simple; 
though not by open force, yet by 
plausible stories, and by affecting 
the passions. A community of the a- 
bove description, diffused through a 
nation, may injure thousands before 
they are aware. The imposture, in- 
deed, must be carried on now with 
more policy, and be of a more refin- 
ed and subtle nature than formerly, 
because there is much light diffused 
abroad; yet still as there are some 
hundreds of thousands who have no 
means of being truly informed in 

hese matters, it behoves those who 
have a little discernment, to give 
their neighbors such consciencious 
information as may promote the hap- 
piness of mankind, and discounte- 
nance error, superstition, and reli- 
gious tyranny, under whatever shape 
or name it may appear. Truth will 
always bear the closest investiga- 
tion; guilt is afraid of being drag- 
ged from its lurking holes, lest its 
horrid deformity should be exposed 
to daylight. But they who would in- 
vestigate matters of this nature, 
should be sure to divest themselves 
ef prejudice before they begin to 


make the enquiry. Prejudice often 
forms a thick atmosphere about the 
mind, so that the rays of truth can 
scarcely penctrate, and are but faint- 
ly seen. Truth is of no party, but 
always acts as an impartial, unbias- 
ed judge. 
( @o be concluded in our next. } 
— > oe 


FROM BLACKWALL’S SACRED CLASSICS 


All the mysteries of the New Testament 
are pure and noble, august and becoming 
the majesty of the Gop of gods. The ven- 
erable mysteries of the incarnation, the sa- 
cred Trinity, tie resurrection and glorifica- 
tion of human hedies, are not vain specula- 
tions to amuse the fancy ; - but are the es- 
sential doctrines and fundamentals of the 
purest religion in the world ; that are gra- 
ciously designed and directly tend to im- 
prove the understanding, and rectify the 
will—to raise gratitude, and all duty and 
devout affections toGod. They have a cer- 
tain and full influence on the present and 
future happiness of mankind. It is observa- 
ble that in the epistles that treat most fully 
and magnificiently of the sublime doctrines 
and awful objects of our faith, there is al- 
ways in the conclusion a Choice collection 
of morais and sound precepts of pure life ; 
which are the true consequences of those 
most lofty and venerable truths aad essen- 
tials of the christian creed. Those awful 
and venerable secrets, which the angels de- 
sire to look into, ave by trifling free think- 
ers, and profane pretenders to philosophy, 
made tobe no secrets at all: and so the 
majesty of the thaughts of the sacred wri- 
ters, and the propriety and nobleness of 
their language are debased, and compara- 
tively, sunk into meaness and contempt. 
The goodness of God the Father, and the 
condescension of our Saviour in redeeming 
the human race, are depreciated and infin- 
itely. undervalued ; and by consequence, 
the obligations of mankind to love, obedi- 
ence, and gratitude for infinite mercies, are 
horridly weakened and lessened. Il princi- 
ples and heretical depravations of the gos- 
pel mysteries naturally tend to vice and 
corraption of manners. But if Jesus Christ 
according to the plain language, the whole 
contexture and design of the sacred books, 
be true, natural, eternal God, without anv 
quibble or evasion, then how adoruble is 
the love of God the Father, who spared 
not his own Son for our salvation: how in - 
finitely great and obligatory the condescen- 
tion of God the Son, who took our nature 
and suffered for us? How stupendous th. 
charity and grace of God the Holy Ghost, 
who inspires christians with a due sence of 
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this great Salvation ? and with qualifica- 
tions to entitle us to it, and make us capa- 
ble, fully and with eternal satisfaction to 
enjoy it. 

> + me 


Tariar Praying Machines. 


A traveller, journeying through the coun ~ 
try of the Calmucs, (a Tartar tribe sub- 
ject to Russia,) and observing small wood 
en wind-mill wings, fixed at the entrance 
of their huts, inquired for what purpose 
they were put there, and was told they 
were PRAYING MACHINES ; on which the 
owner of the hut, causes certain prayers to 
be written by the priests, that they may be 
turned round by the wind, and he may 
thereby be freed from the trouble of repeat- 
ing them himself. The priests have like- 
Wise a very expeditious method of getting 
through their prayers. When they have a 
number of petitions to offer up for the peo- 
ple, they, for this purpose, make use of a 
cylindrical box of wood, into which they 
throw the written prayers; and having 
placed it -perpendiculariy on a stick, they 
sit down beside it, pull it backward and 
forward with a string, and gravely smoke 
their pipes while performing the ceremo- 
ny ; for, according to their doctrine, in or- 
der to.render prayer efficacious, it is only 
necessary that it be put in motion ; and it 
is a matter of indifference, whether this 
be done by means of the lips, of a windmill, 
or of a cylindrical box. 

The enlightened inhabitant of this chris- 
tian country, greatly wonders at such ab- 
surdities ; he scarcely believes that human 


nature can be sunk so low. 
“ He laughs—"tis well—the tale applied 
May make him laugh on t’other side.” 


In the conduct of the poor Calmuc he 
may see a faithful picture of his own. Such 
are too often the devctions of Americans— 
as senseless, as ridiculous, as absurd. On 
the wind and weather, and a thousand 
things as variable and uncertain as these, 
the motion of their prayers depends. But 
let a fit opportunity present itself for doing 
a creditable thing, and of quieting the 
clamors of an accusing conscience, without 
any interruption to his amusements, any 
sacrifice of his gains, and any diminution of 
his ease; round go the wind-mill wings ! 
Perhaps the devout creature flies to church 
and takes his seat inthe house of prayer. 
But what does he there ? Just nothing. It 

is enough for him that he is there, where 
all good men should be, aad that he holds 
a prayer-book in his hand. His prayer-book 
isto him what the praying machine is to 
the Calmuc. It is expected to pray for 
him ! and to bring down from heaven all 
the blessings he needs, without any trouble 
orconcernofhis own. But admitting that 


he goes a step further; admitting that wit). 


his lips he repeats the prayers set before 
him ;—that he bows low at the name of Jx- 
sus ;—bends his knee in supplication ; ang 
is loud in‘his addresses to God: of what 
service is all this, if at the same time he do 
not pray with the understanding and with 
the heart? Truly such petitions might, with 
equal benefit, be thrown into a box, and 
hustled about in it, either by night or by 
day, as thus be offered up in achurch, with- 
out thought or meaning, merely by the 
tongue ; and they would be just as much 
the prayers of a persen in one case, as in 
the other. 

Let the reader, then, before he smiles at 
the unenlightened Calmuc’s devotions, se- 
riously inquire, of what sort his own are. 
Perhaps in the great day of judgment,many 
a poor Tartar will rise up and condemn 
him. ‘* Godis a spirit aud they that wor- 
ship Him, must worship Him in spirit and 
in truth” 

——egty => Pe 
FROM THE LONDON METHODIST MAGA- 
ZINE. 


Anecdote of Mr Howel Harris. 


Even Mr Southey admits that Howe) 
Harris was a man of genuine charity. Mr 
John Pawson was a primitive Methodist 
Preacher, whose character is well known 
to most of the readers of this paper—be- 
sides, this account being published in the 
Methodist Magazine with Mr Pawson’s 
name annexed to it, leaves no doubt of its 
truth, 

* In the year 1763, Mr Howel Harris at- 
tended our Conference in London, held in 
the Chapel at Spital-fields. He exhorted 
usto have faith in God, and to speak a 
word for Him wherever we came, especi- 
ally when we met with any one upon the 
road, “IfI meet witha poor man,” said 
he, ‘* I give him ahalf penny, if I have 
one; but I always consider, that the man 
has a soul as well as a body, and therefore I 
say something to him respecting his eternal 
salvation. And it I meet with a rich man, 
why should I be afraid of him? For any 
thing £ know, he may be worse than the 
beast he rides upon. Perhaps the beast car- 
ries the devil upon his back.” To encour 
age us totrustin God under all difficulties, 
he added, ** At one time, I had visited the 
poor and distressed, in one line or another, 
till I had contracted a debt of two hundred 
pounds. I borrowed the money of a friend ; 
who in a little time wanted it for himself, 
and was under the necessity of desiring 1 
to be returned. I was in very great distress ; 
as I could neither pay the money myself, 
nor procure it from any one else. Being in 

, this situatiop, I-kneeled down and made my 
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tequest known to our Saviour. I simply 
told Him my trouble and the cause otf it. 
Isaid ** O Lord, Thou knowest, that I 
have not spent any part of this money up- 


on myself, I have given the whcle of it to 
thy servants, the sick and the poor, and 
thou hast said in thy Holy Word, that he 
that hath pity upon the poor, lendeth unto 
the Lord, and that which he hath given 
will He pay to him again. Now then O 
Lord, I have lent Thee two hundred 
pouncs, aad I now claim thy promise and 
expect Thee to repay me, as Thou know- 
est 1 am distressed for the want of it.” 
« IT had no sooner made my request 
known to our Saviour, but a gentleman 
farmer knocked at my door ; upon his com- 
ing into my house, he said, * Is not your 
name Harris? I replied “ Yes sir.’ He 
said, “* Do you not visit and relieve the pcor 
sometimes ?” I answered, yes I do when I 
have any thing to relieve them with. He 
replied, ‘* Providence has been very kind to 
me of ate, and prospered me very much; 
here are two hundred pounds ; if you will 
be so kind as to dispose of this sum for me, 
I shall be obliged to you.” I returned the 
gentleman my sincere thanks, took the 
movey, paid my debts and praised the Lord 
for his condescending mercy and love.” 
This I heard from Mr Harris’s own lips. 
JOHN PAWSON. 


nr ine 
Of the Holy Spirit—in Extract. 

‘The reason why the Holy Spirit is not 
so fully and frequently addressed by pray- 
er and praise, as the Father and Son, is 
well expressed by Hurrion: these are his 
words :—"* As Christ came not to glorify 
himself, but the Father, so the Spirit came 
not to glorify himself, but Christ; as our 
Saviour teaches us in these words:—He 
shall not speak of himself ; but whatsoever 
he shall hear, that shallhe speak: he shall 
florify me; for he shall take of mine and 
shew it to you John 16. 13, 14. When 
Christ came in the flesh he veiled his own 
glcry, and proclaimed the Pather’s: sothe 
Holy Spirit, as it were, conceals his own 
glory, to premote the glory of Christ, in 
whose name he both speaks and acts. But 
yet as Christ sometimes turned aside the 
veil, and manifested his own glory, so the 
Holy Spirit sometimes in the scriptures 
discovers his own glory, though not so fre- 
uently, so clearly, and so fully, as that of 
the Son. The design of his mission was to 
glorify the Son, not himself; and as Christ 
was no less God, and no Iess worthy of glo- 
ry, when he humbled himself, than when 
he was exalted; sv the Holy Ghost is no 
less worthy of Glory, when he comes to re- 
veal the glory of Christ, than if he ‘had 

com more fully todisplay his own, 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN RIPOSITORY. 
Missionary Intelligence. 
(Continued from page 31.) 


As we have already observed, Antigua 
was the first scene of missionary labors a- 
mong the Methodists It is rather a sorrow- 
ful reflection, that a large majority of the 
Missionaries sent to the West-Indies, fal] 
victims to the climate. This has rendered 
the mission very expensive, as new mis- 
sionaries have had to be seat out to fill the 
place of the martyrs. 

The limits of the present number will] 
pare only a bald sketch of the labors of 

issionaries in the different islands. In our 
next number, compensation will be made 
for present omissions by the insertion of 
what appears to us a very important arti- 
cle, both as containing a true account of the 
effects of the gospel inthe West Indies, 
and in its application to a part of the popu- 
lation in the United States, 

St. Lustatius—This island belongs tothe 
Dutch. ‘Those Legislators who suppose it 
expedient for their own temporal safety to 
prevent the eternal salvation of the blacks, 
are as yet a short distance behind the for- 
mer rulers of St. Eustatius. The mest infaw 
nous law ever enacted and published in 
that island, is as follows :—“* That if any 
white person should be found praying with 
his brethren—for the frst offence he should 
be fined fifty pieces of eight; for the se~ 
cond, one hundred pieces ; and for the third 
he should be whipped, his goods be confis- 
cated, anc he should then be banished the 
island; that if a colored man should be 
tound freying—for the first offence he 
should receive thirty-nine lashes; and for 
the second, if free, he should be whipped 
and banished ; but if a slave, be whipped 
every time” he was known te pray to God, 

Here was persecution avowedly agains 
religion itself. In those countries where re- 
ligion is taken under the deadly wings of 
the State, it is an old scheme, of unprinci- 
pled persecutors to accuse the zealously af- 
fected, of disaffection to the State. But at 
this time there was not any* religion ex~ 
cepting paganism and deism in this isJand. 
‘There was not in the whole island a single 
minister of the gospel excepting the Mis- 
sionary. 

‘he persecutions under the heathens 
were supported under the pretence that the 
Christians brought in strange gods. ‘Those 
among the Roman Catholics under the pre- 
text that the Protestants introduced here- 
sics into a fure church. How diabolical 
is persecution when linked with slavery! 
But who can fetter t!e justice of Omnipo- 
tence? The Redeem<er of the world comn- 
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mands all men to “ search the scriptures— 
they testify of Him.” ‘The slave-holder op- 
poses Ais authority to the divine authority, 
and sends forth a counter-niandate, forbid - 
ding anv one under penalties of fines and 
lacerations, from Jearning his slaves to 
read the sacred book! This really has the 
@ppearance of declaring war against God. 
The poor slaves who met to prav and 
converse on religious subjects were cart- 
whipped and many imprisoned. A free black 
who had been the honored instrement of 
Much good to his oppressed brethren was 
brought up before the magistrates on a 
charge of worshipping God by praying. 
When about to be * flogged,” he calmly ob- 
served, “ Christ was flogged, and why not 
I.” After the tyrants had most cruelly 
whipped this servant of Christ, he was im- 
prisoned and afte: wards banished. 
Notwithstanding the raging heat of that 

ersecution, Dr Coke ventured to baptize 

ne hundred and twenty persons. “ And,” 
he observes, “ even under this hot persecu- 
tion, our numbers amounted to two hundred 
and fifty-eight, and of those we have reason 
to believe, that one hundred and nine, had 
tasted that the Lord is gracious.” 


Dr Coke himself would have been im- 
prisoned, hyad it not happened, happily for 
the cause of missions, that a letter from 
Lord Dover, to the government of Holland, 
prevented it. These were the times that 
tried men’s souls. Yet by faithful perseve- 
rance, under the blessing of God, the num- 
bers in society in St. Lustatius amounted in 
1818, to 2209 ; hundreds having’exchanged 
an ingtorious state of toil for eternal rest. 

Jamaica.—In the year 1729, Dr Coke vi- 
sited Jamaica. After preaching four times 
in an inconvenient house, a Roman Catholic 
gave him the use of a large concert room, 
‘hhe second evening he preached in the 
large room, it was crowded with the largest 
numbers of whites he ever preached to in 
the West Indies, and about two hundred 
blacks. After4ic had preached a few mi- 
mutes a company of gentlemen cried out 
“ Dewn with him—down with him.” They 
then pressed through the crowd to seize 
him, ¢rying out who seconds that fellow ? 
On which a new friend of the Doctor’s 
stepped forth, saying ‘I second him a- 
gainst men and devils.” A lady also of 
great worth reasoned with the rioters on the 
impropriety of their conduct, they then 
gave up the contest, crying as they des 
cended the staircase, ** Down with himn— 
down with him.” 

At this time in some of the paris}bes in 
Jamaica, there was no church, nor any di- 
vine service performed, except the burial 
of the dead, and weddings and christenings 


in private houses, though thé livings are 
very lucrative. 

When Dr Coke visited Jamaica the se 
cond time, he found himself in a place which 
had been and continued to be a place of 
bitterness and persecution. The life of Mr 
Hammett, the Methodist preacher who 
had been left to labor in Kingston, as wel 
as that ofa Mr Bell, his tried friend, had 
been repeatedly in serious danger. The op- 
posers had not only recourse to violence, 
but also te slander and falsehood. ‘They ca- 
lumniated the Methodists in newspapers, 
I’very thing that was bad ‘was said of them 
and their minister; and every disgraceful 
name was bestowed onthem. As for Dr 
Coke, they declared him a horse-thief and 
that he had to fee from England to Ameri- 
ca to save his life. 


Mr Hammet being ill of a dangerous fe- 
ver, and worn almost to a skeleton by fa- 
tigue and opposition, his enemies were 
waiting with joyful expectation for his 
death, and, as they vainly imagined for an 
extinction of the work of saving souls from 
death. Contrary to their wishes, Mr Ham- 
mett recovered, and amidst surrounding 
storms of persecution, a chapel was erect- 
ed. Some instances of the wickedness and 
brutality of the persecutors was toodisgust- 
ing tobe mentioned. The pious and faithful 
missionary Was involved in great difficulty 
and danger. Mr Hammett. stood his 
ground at the imminent hazard of his life, 
but this did not prevent the mob from ma- 
king a violent assault on the chapel! near 
midnight. They were however disperscé by 
the reluctant interference of the magistracy. 

Laws which would have disgraced the 
ancient heathens, were enacted by the As- 
sembly of Jamaica, to prevent preaching. 
‘Lhe preamble to one of these laws assert- 
ed, * that some ill-disposed, illiterate, and 
ignorant enthusiasts by preaching, &c. en- 
dangered the peace and safety of the isl- 
and.” Many leading persons in Kingston, 
wrought up to madness by the success of 
the mission. resolved if possible, to put 2 
stop to the progress of religion. The com- 
mon council passed an act declaring, that 
any person not duly authorized, who should 
presume to preach, teach, or publicly pray, 
or sing psalms in any meeting of negroes, ot 
people of color, within the city or parish, 
should, ifa free person, suffer a punishment 
by fine not exceed ng 100L, or by imprison 
mentin tie common jail or work-house for 
any term not exceeding three months; and if 
a slave, imprisontnent and lashes. ‘The king 
disapproved of these laws, declaring that all 
his subjects should have liberty to worship 
unmolested. The assembly witheld supplies, 
and the governor prorogued the house. 
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Now, diiring all this persecution it was 
hever proven, that the missionaries ever 
taught any doctrines which in the least 
tended to mislead the mind of slaves, or 
other persons. But the magistrates were 
determined to grant no licenses to any per- 
sons to preach, who were not in “*Holy Or- 
ders” So that the only alternative for num- 
bers of local preachers who had been rais- 
ed up, was either to obey God or man. 

The rector of Morant-bay, having left 
his parish without procuring a curate, it 
was unanimously resolved by the magistra- 
cy of that parish, that there should be no 
christian worship within their sovereigity. 

Tell it not among the beasts of the for- 
ests! The chief cause of the persecution 
was this :—The black and coloured women 
were brought to repentance, became 
chaste, and would not yield to their mas- 
ters. This is an incontrovertible truth. 

A local preacher was committed to the 
common house cf correction, for no other 
reason than preaching the gospe]. There 
he was confined for a few months. His en- 
largement did not take place one hour, be- 
fore an English missionary was confined in 
the same rcom for a similar offence. 

About this time two negroes were exe- 
cuted on the parade in Kingston, for being 
{as was said) ring-leaders of a gang of ne- 
groes who were to have set fire to Kings- 
ton, and murdered all the whites. Many 
other blacks were sent off the island, but 
not one of all these was found to be a hear- 
er of the teaching and preaching of the 
persons who were deemed by the persecu- 

ing acts te be rogues and vagabonds, 

In order to avoid perpetual imprisoi- 
ment, a faithful and intelligent missionary, 
with the advice and consent of his friends 
in Jsmaica, made his escape to England. 
Still the contest wus not relinguished—the 
heralds of the cross visited and revisited 
Jamaica, and the society continued taith- 
ful, “being in fcthing dismayed by their 
adversaries ” God be praised, the gates of 
hell shall never prevait. 

The above must suffice as an epitome of 
the former labor’ and sufferings of Metho- 
dist missionaries in the West India Islands. 
And yet how feeble have been the efforts 
of opposers—-how dark have been the coun- 
sels of the enemies of Christ! ‘The most 
Signal success has crowned the labors of 
the missionaries in the Islands. Many thou- 
sands of slaves, and others, have been res- 
cued from heathenish darkness and super- 
Stition, and are at this time living. orna- 
ments of the profession of christianity— 
many thousands more having lived the life, 
have also “died the death of the righteous,” 
and are now “ forever with the l.ord.” 

The blacks who have been admitted into 


the societies have abandoned the practice 
of polygamy, their most besetting sin; and 
the fatal influence of Obeah (witchcraft,) 
is effectually destroyed wherever christian- 
ity prevails. 

In proof of the general good conduct of 
the converted negroes, it is on the best au- 
thority related—That when an office 
which requires trust and implies confidence 
such as watchman, becomes vacart, it is 
usual to inguire for a religious black to fill 
it. And in Antigua, Nevis, Tortola, St. Vin- 
cents, and other Islands, the owners of es- 
tates, and other inhabitants, are now so ful- 
ly satisfied with the conduct of the mission- 
aries, and so Conscious of the political as 
well as religious advantages resulting from 
their labors, that they entirely support the 
missionaries in those islands by voluntary 
contributions and subscriptions. 

The numbers ot the societies in the whole 
of the West-India colonies are, 

Whites. Black and colored. Totah 

807 19,289 20,096 

Resides more than 100,000 under religioys 
instruction. 
—axi Ud Ow» — 


The World in the House: 
By Jane Tay or. 
Pilgrims who journey in the narrow way, 
Should go as little cumber’d as they may. 
Lis heavy sailing with a freighted ship; 
*Tis pleasant travelling with a staff and 
scrip. 
Gold clogs the path, dispose it how we will; 
Makes it fatiguing as we climb the hill; 
And ’tis but here and there you may descry 
‘The camel passing thro’ the needle’s eye. 
*‘ Love not the world’— most merciful de- 
cree, 
That makes its friendship enmity to Thee 
Qh, if God had not said it,—did I know 
Some way to bliss through luxury and show; 
Might I have follow’d Christ to heaven’s 
door, 
With gold and purple, in my coach and 
four ; 
k dare not choése it—I would rather wait 
A safer convoy at the rich man’s gate. 


See yonder modern mansion, light and 
fair, 
Rear’d just bevond the taint of city air: 
But not beyond, by many a dale and hill, 
The taint of manners more unwholesome 


still. 

Wide spreads in front the soft and sloping 
lawn, 

With carriage roads in sweeping circles 
drawn: 


‘The ample gardens, neat and well dispos’c! 
Stretch tar behind, by nectar’d wal!s en- 
clos’d: 
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The shrubbery-walks in serpent windings 
rud 5 
‘The costly green-house blazes in the sun. 
Rare fruits and flowers the gard’ner’s skill 
employ, 
More than the pamper’d owners can enjoy. 
Within, a palace shines, superbly plann’d; 
‘No pains ner cost were spar’d to make i 
grand 
Our thrifty merchant fifty years ago, 
Nor thought, nor dream’d of such a stately 
show. 
The bloated master stalks delighted thence, 
Proud of the thing, more proud of the ex- 
pence. 
Here dwells an old professor in his nest, 
With comely wife and dashing daughters 
blest. 

They, freshfrom school, with all the native 
graces 

They once posess’d, quite polish’d off their 
faces , 

A trifling, useless, unharmonious train, 

Accomplish’d artificial, showy, vain ; 

(In ajl they do and say, and lock and wear, 
Aping the rank they were not born to bear : 
And she, his help meet ever in her pride, 
Teasing and pleading on the worldly sde;—~ 
Suchis his household, such perchance, that 

he 
W ould blush to ask th’ Apostle Paul to tea. 
Not that the show and fashion of the place, 
Itself could certity the want of grace ; 

(Though boundsthere are so wise and safe 

to heep, 

"That watchful Christiaus rarely overleap) 
Bit ’tis his soul retains the earthly leaven, 
Would fain keep terms and compromise 

with Heaven ; 
Striving with pain, in Zion’s paths to plod, 

But keeping mammon for his household god, 


Thus lives our merchant and his hopefil 

train ; 

Bound to the world, nor would they break 
the chain. 

Its lawsthey own, its stamp and image bear, 

"Shere lies their portion, and their hearts 
are there. 

Where then appears the faith they yet pro- 
fess ?>— 

Not in their looks, their language, or their 
dress ; 

But some cold forms remain, and some re- 
straints, 

Tokcep their name and place among the 
saints. 

They never dance;they never play at cards; 

One day in seven he duly still regards , 

That tasty chapel, twice on Sabbath day, 

Sees him and and his, set out in fair array. 

And mach they praise—the ladies aad their 
sire, 

The fav’rite preacher whom they all ad- 
rrure ; 
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—Some soft, aud sieek, and seTaph-spoken 
boy, 

The rabble’s wonder and the ladies’ toy ; 

Snatch’d immature from academick bow- 
ers, 

To dress up truth in artificial flowers, 


Besides, our fair professor’s name behold, 
On ucat Lsquir’d committee lists enroll’d; 
And long subsciiption rows that bring to 
light, 

Name, place, donation, and the annual mite; 
Duly proclaiming every right hand deed, 
Trusting the /-ft has never learnt to read. 
A little gold, a morning or a day, 

Spent iu the cause, hetreely gives away : 


‘ Perhaps, his pious zeal may even reach 


The neat dimensions of an annual speecl, 

Gliding in well turn’d compliments along, 

‘Toevery titled Christian in the throng. 

‘Lhe ladics too, his daughters, draw up rules 

For lady-charities, and Sunday schools ; 

Sct down their names, their fair committecs 
Call ; 

Busy and pleased, if they may manage all. 

Meantime, the pious bnstle, praised and 
told, 

Has cost them nothing but their father’s 
gold. 


How customs and opinions change their 
place! 

Religion now, is scarcely in disgrace : 

Her outward signs, at least, will even raise 

Your credit high in these convenient days. 

Fashion herself, the cause of virtue pleads, 

Becomes chief patroness of pious deeds, 

And lets us e’en pursue without restraint, 

What once had stamp’d us furifan and 
saint. 

The good is done—let fashion bear her part, 

And claim the praise, with all tic Cais 
tians’ heart : 

Motives are al/ in Heaven,s impartial eye ; 

But ’tis not ours to doubt and give the lie: 

Let each grant credit to his neighbor’s 
share, 

But analyze his own with utmost care—_ 

‘Lhat thus the scale 1s turned the praise is 
due ¢ 

To him, who hears and owns the righteous 
few ; 

Whose silent prayers and labours Heaven 
employs 

To do the good, while others make the 
noise, 
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